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FOREWORD 

This  edition  of  the  Seminary  Bulletin  is  published  at  their 
own  instance  by  the  undergraduates  of  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  Portraits  of  student  life  come  best  from  the 
students  themselves.  We  have  felt  for  some  time  the  need 
of  giving  the  men  who  plan  to  enter  the  Gospel  Ministry  a 
clearer  view  of  Seminary  life.  It  is  to  our  fellow-students 
in  the  colleges  that  we  present  these  glimpses  of  life  at 
Princeton.  They  are  our  testimony  to  the  high  privilege 
and  keen  enjoyment  we  have  in  these  opportunities.  Our 
earnest  wish  is  that  more  men,  hearing  our  Lord’s  call  to 
service,  will  share  these  privileges  with  us. 


Orren  Jack  Turner 

Alexander  Hall  Gymnasium 
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Our  Student  Body 


That  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
is  world  wide  in  its  scope  of  service  is 
convincingly  attested  by  the  cosmopoli- 
tan range  from  which  it  draws  its  stu- 
dents. The  student  body  of  the  Semi- 
nary is  not  composed  of  men  coming 
from  a few  adjoining  states;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  drawn  in  remarkable  propor- 
tions from  the  various  states  of  the 
Union,  from  Europe  as  well  as  from  the 
Orient,  and  from  the  continents  south 
of  the  equator  as  well  as  from  the  nor- 
thern hemisphere. 

Mingling  with  such  a group  of 
i men  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
throughout  a three  years’  course  of 
■ study  gives  a student  preparing  to  go 
out  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  a lost  world 
an  opportunity  of  inestimable  value.  It 
means  the  gaining  of  a new  outlook  on 
the  whole  world  situation  and  a more 


sympathetic  understanding  of  one’s 
“neighbor.”  Who  would  not  covet  the 
privilege  of  getting  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Orient,  the  Near  East,  Western  Europe, 
the  British  Isles,  India,  Australia,  or 
even  the  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  by  rubbing  shoulder-to-shoulder 
for  three  years  with  college  graduates 
from  these  sections  ? During  the  regular 
theological  course  in  Princeton  Seminary 
one  comes  in  contact  as  a fellow  stu- 
dent with  an  average  of  315  students  who 
are  graduates  of  155  different  colleges, 
universities,  and  seminaries,  coming 
from  more  than  40  states  of  the  Union 
and  about  25  foreign  countries,  and  hold- 
ing membership  in  all  the  leading  protes- 
tant  denominations  of  the  world.  Each 
year  also  there  is  a large  number  of 
graduates  of  other  seminaries  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  who  come  to  Prince- 


Map  Showing  Distribution  of  1920  1921  Student  Body 
Key : -f-  = Residence  of  one  student ; o = Residence  of  2 or  more  students. 
Australia  1 India  1 Korea  1 

Canada  3 Ireland  2 New  Zealand  1 

China  4 Japan  4 South  Africa  3 
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ton  Seminary  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
advanced  work  in  theology  under  Prince- 
ton’s noted  theologians.  The  opportun- 
ity for  direct  and  intimate  association 
with  these  men  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  student  body  is  not  so  large 
as  to  prevent  a personal  acquaintance 
with  each  fellow  student. 

Above  is  given  a map  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  student  body  for  the 
year  1920-1921  throughout  the  United 


States  and  a table  giving  the  number 
from  the  foreign  countries  represented. 
The  foreign  students  this  year  number 
only  about  60  per  cent  of  their  normal 
attendance.  This  temporary  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  foreign  students  is  the 
result  of  the  depletion  of  college  and 
university  graduates  in  foreign  countries 
caused  by  the  recent  war. 

Clark  C.  Alexander. 


The  Princeton  Pictorial 


The  Social  Life  of  the  Seminary 


Princeton  recognizes  the  need  of  min- 
isters who  are  true  men.  Her  system 
is  admirably  adapted  to  develop  the  so- 
cial nature.  A unique  feature  is  the 
student  clubs,  of  which  there  are 
four  in  the  Seminary.  There  is  nothing 
exclusive  about  these  clubs,  for  every 
man  on  the  campus  is  invited  to  join  at 
least  one  of  them.  Their  great  value 
lies  in  the  good  table- fellowship  which 
they  afford.  Some  one  has  said,  “If  you 
want  to  know  people,  eat  with  them.” 
The  club  system  divides  the  student- 
body  into  four  groups,  each  of  which  is 
small  enough  to  assemble  in  one  dining 
room  of  moderate  size  around  one  or 
two  large  tables.  This  lends  a home- 
like atmosphere.  To  prevent  separation 
into  isolated  groups  the  clubs  exchange 


guests  at  least  once  a week,  usually  on 
Wednesday  nights.  Each  club  receives 
about  six  guests  from  the  other  three,  and 
thus  the  members  are  brought  into  inti- 
mate contact  with  their  friends  from  the 
other  organizations,  and  their  fellowship 
is  enriched.  Club  rivalry  necessarily 
develops  in  some  form,  but  it  finds  a gen- 
erous and  wholesome  expression  in 
basketball  tournaments  or  baseball  games. 
A great  deal  of  enthusiasm  is  worked  up 
over  these  games  and  they  are  usually 
very  hard  fought. 

The  Student  Association  is  designed 
to  weld  the  students  into  a unit.  Upon 
matriculation  each  man  becomes  a mem- 
ber without  the  payment  of  a fee  or 
further  ado.  Under  its  auspices  once 
each  week  the  Seminary  is  addressed  by 
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some  man  who  has  become  a world  figure 
in  his  business  or  profession.  Besides 
fostering  the  spiritual  unity  and  growth 
of  the  student  body,  it  promotes  the  so- 
cial life.  Once  a month  students  and 
faculty  assemble  in  the  parlor  of  Alex- 
ander Hall  for  a social  evening.  The 
program  is  opened  by  a “sing,’’  and 
closed  with  refreshments. 

The  dormitory  life  also  is  very  agree- 
able. Practically  all  of  the  unmarried 
students  live  in  the  three  dormitories. 


All  of  the  rooms  are  well  furnished, 
thus  relieving  the  student  of  the  necessity 
of  providing  any  furniture  except  what 
his  personal  tastes  call  for. 

The  spirit  of  Princeton  is  conducive 
to  study  and  good  fellowship.  It  is  an 
ideal  place  to  prepare  for  the  work  of 
the  Master,  for  it  makes  preachers  of  a 
living  Word  who  can  understand  and 
sympathize  with  men. 

William  D.  Chamberlain. 


Devotional  Life 


The  faith  of  a student  depends  upon 
his  personal  relation  to  God  and  to  his 
revealed  truth.  The  curriculum  of  a 
seminary  alone  cannot  impart  this  faith ; 
it  can,  however,  strengthen  the  students’ 
faith.  It  can  give  a clearer  and  more 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  God’s 
Word,  and  unfold  much  of  the  beauty, 
grace,  and  power  residing  in  that  Word ; 
it  can  furnish  much  of  inspiration  as  the 
lives  of  the  heroes  of  the  Cross  are  stud- 
ied ; it  can  add  other  very  important  con- 
tributions which  make  faith  possible. 
But  to  make  this  faith  a vital  and  dy- 
namic one  depends,  obviously,  upon  the 
student  himself.  To  keep  the  channel  of 
divine  power  open  requires  a definite  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  theological  stu- 
dent, just  as  it  does  on  the  part  of  any 
other  person,  in  whatever  sphere  of  life 
he  may  be.  Realizing  these  things,  there 
have  been  established  upon  the  campus 
different  means  or  agencies  to  supple- 
ment the  personal  devotional  life. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
group  meetings,  the  morning  prayers, 
and  the  Student  Association  meetings. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  there  are  lit- 
tle groups  of  men  who  meet  together  to 
keep  tryst  with  the  Heavenly  Father. 


These  little  groups  are  composed  of  men 
who  know  each  other  well  enough  to 
share  their  individual  problems,  as  well 
as  the  common  problems.  Spiritual  help 
and  strength  have  been  received  in 
these  “upper  rooms.”  On  Wednesday 
of  each  week,  the  different  classes  meet 
from  7.00  to  7.30  P.  M.  for  a quiet  half- 
hour  of  worship  and  intercession. 

Each  morning  during  the  week,  before 
the  duties  of  the  day  have  been  fully  en- 
tered upon,  twenty  minutes  are  set  apart, 
during  which  the  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  the  student  body  assemble  in  the 
Chapel  for  Morning  Prayers.  These 
meetings  are  led  in  rotation  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty. 

On  Tuesday  evening  of  each  week  the 
meeting  of  the  Student  Association  is 
held.  On  account  of  Princeton’s  ad- 
vantageous position,  many  strong  speak- 
ers, who  could  not  be  secured  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  are  obtained.  At 
these  meetings  a larger  vision  of  the 
tasks  and  responsibilities  of  the  Gospel 
Ministry  is  secured  through  the  mes- 
sages and  the  personalities  of  the  speak- 
ers, many  of  whom  are  among  the  out- 
standing spiritual  leaders  of  the  day. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  again 
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that  these  various  means  or  agencies  to  in  developing  the  personal,  individual 
foster  the  devotional  life  are  only  sup-  prayer  life. 

plements  to  the  “closed  door’’  of  each  Edmund  F Miiler 

individual  student,  and  are  merely  aids 


Orren  Jack  Turner 


Practical  Work 


\\  ith  Princeton  situated  as  it  is  in  the 
country,  in  ideal  surroundings  for  study, 
the  practical  application  of  our  study  is 
not  neglected.  Close  proximity  to  large 
cities  and  industrial  centers  makes  pos- 
sible a careful  study  of  social  conditions 
and  methods  of  Christian  work.  A fund 
is  provided  whereby  students  in  their 
middle  year  are  sent  to  the  surrounding 
cities  for  the  purpose  of  studying  con- 
ditions and  hearing  men  of  note  in  the 
churches.  Some  students  in  their  senior 
and  graduate  years  engage  in  various 
phases  of  city  work,  many  with  a view 
to  entering  this  field  permanently.  All 
through  his  course  the  student  has  an 
opportunity  to  face  the  problem  of  the 
city  and  country.  Many  opportunities 
come  also  for  supplying  vacant  pulpits 


in  the  churches  from  Maryland  to  New 
York  state.  Others  are  engaged  as  as- 
sistant pastors,  Sunday  School  workers, 
and  in  various  capacities,  in  the  larger 
churches. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Student 
Association  the  students  themselves  ap- 
point a committee  which  seeks  oppor- 
tunities for  service  in  the  surrounding 
communities.  The  services  of  the  stu- 
dents are  used  in  the  smaller  churches 
in  conducting  prayer  meetings,  assist- 
ing in  evangelistic  meetings,  in  boys’ 
work,  and  in  numerous  activities. 

But  perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  prac- 
tical work  here  is  the  long  summer  vaca- 
tion which  we  have.  It  is  possible  for 
one  to  leave  here  May  first,  and  put  in 
twenty  weeks  of  work  in  some  field,  such 
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as  the  Canadian  frontier,  or  under  the 
Home  Mission  Board  in  the  United 
States  in  the  west,  in  the  southern  moun- 
tains, or  in  the  slums  of  our  cities.  In 
each  case  it  is  possible  for  the  student  to 
come  back  with  enough  money  to  pay  his 
expenses  the  following  year.  No  Prince- 


ton man  who  has  spent  such  a summer 
would  ever  be  willing  to  part  with  the 
experience  which  he  gained  thereby. 
We  believe  in  work,  but  divided  thus ; 
seven  months  at  the  desk,  and  five  months 
on  the  field. 

William  Galbreath,  Jr. 


Athletics 


A minister  should  be  a leader  of  men. 
In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his 
office,  he  must  have,  among  other  quali- 
fications, a physique  which  will  enable 
him  to  endure  the  mental  and  physical 
strain  incumbent  upon  his  calling.  With 
this  important  fact  in  mind,  reasonable 
provision  is  made  at  Princeton  Seminary 
for  the  adequate  care  of  the  body.  Not 
only  is  ample  equipment  at  hand,  but  the 
very  surroundings  are  conducive  to 
needed  wholesome  exercise. 

For  outdoor  sports,  such  as  football, 
soccer  and  baseball,  there  are  desirable 
grounds  right  on  our  own  campus.  Ex- 
cellent tennis  courts  are  open  for  the  use 
of  the  students  both  in  the  spring  and 
fall.  As  for  hiking  and  running,  the 
healthy  environs  of  the  Seminary  afford 
courses  which  are  not  only  varied  but 


also  very  convenient.  We  are  spared  the 
unsatisfactory  method  of  using  the 
streets  of  some  city  in  our  endeavor  to 
get  healthful  outdoor  exercise. 

In  the  heart  of  the  winter,  the  gym- 
nasium offers  the  students  opportunities 
for  playing  hand-ball,  basketball,  volley- 
ball and  the  other  indoor  games.  Facili- 
ties for  boxing  and  wrestling  are  also 
available.  A ten  minute  walk  from  the 
Seminary  will  bring  the  ice  skating  en- 
thusiast to  Carnegie  Lake  where  he  can 
enjoy  a stretch  of  about  three  miles. 

Throughout  the  seminary  year,  inter- 
est in  athletics  is  intensified  by  tourna- 
ments and  competitions.  Each  year,  the 
Seminary  is  represented  by  a basketball 
team  and  games  are  arranged  with  other 
theological  schools. 

As  Princeton  University  is  adjacent  to 
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the  Seminary  a rare  opportunity  is  given 
to  witness  the  best  of  intercollegiate 
contests.  Yale  and  Harvard  alternate  in 
playing  our  neighbors  in  the  Princeton 
stadium.  Not  only  are  we  privileged  to 
see  some  of  the  greatest  football  games, 
but  we  may  also  conveniently  see  first 
class  contests  in  every  other  department 
of  college  activities. 

The  situation  of  the  Seminary,  with 
the  open  country,  the  pure  wholesome 


air  and  the  beautiful  and  pleasant  scen- 
ery actually  encourages  a student  to  give 
the  necessary  consideration  to  his  physi- 
cal health.  He  lives  in  such  an  atmo- 
sphere that  he  may  not  only  look  for- 
ward to  graduation  equipped  with  an 
improved  intellect,  but  also  with  a body 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  pressure  of 
his  task. 

David  J.  Spratt. 


Material  and  Method  of  Study 


A distinguishing  feature  of  the  Semi- 
nary is  found  in  its  courses  of  study  and 
in  its  methods  of  instruction.  The 
courses  include  all  the  subjects  which  are 
necessary  to  a complete  theological  cur- 
riculum. These  are  so  vitally  related 
that  no  one  department  could  be  omitted 
without  destroying  the  unity  of  the 
whole.  When  a student  begins  his 
course,  his  efforts  are  concerned  chiefly 
with  Exegetics  which  includes  a group 
of  subjects  which  seek  to  answer  ques- 
tions such  as  the  following, — what  books 
should  be  contained  in  the  Canon  of  the 
Scriptures,  what  were  the  original  lan- 
guages of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  what 
is  the  exact  text  of  these  books,  how  has 
the  Bible  been  interpreted  during  its  his- 


tory, what  are  the  principles  of  proper 
interpretation,  and  supremely,  what  does 
the  Bible  teach?  From  Exegetics  he 
passes  to  Systematics  which  embraces  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  shown  in  their 
unity  and  in  their  historical  relations. 
As  the  student  follows  the  subjects  of  the 
whole  curriculum,  the  other  essential  de- 
partments find  their  place,  such  as  His- 
tories treating  of  the  development  and 
progress  of  the  Christian  Church ; Apolo- 
getics which  seeks  to  make  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  Scriptures  rational ; 
and  Practics  which  includes  the  sciences 
of  preaching,  of  the  conduct  of  public 
worship,  of  pastoral  work,  and  of  church 
government.  In  this  manner  the  sub- 
ject material  of  the  entire  field  of  The- 
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ology  is  distributed  and  the  courses  form 
an  interwoven  fabric,  every  thread  of 
which  contributes  to  the  unity  of  the 
whole.  While  work  is  required  in  all 
these  departments,  the  course  may  be 
enriched  by  the  selection  of  elective 
courses  offered  by  different  professors. 

In  each  department  an  effort  is  made 
to  present  fairly  all  views  concerning  any 
point  at  issue.  The  theory  or  interpre- 
tation which  has  been  scrutinized,  and 
proves  itself  to  be  consistent  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  is 
then  positively  supported,  and  forms 
part  of  a constructive  system  of  thinking 
which  exalts  God  and  his  revelation  to 
men.  Such  a process  of  study  and 
method  of  thinking  enables  a student  to 


view  a question  from  all  angles ; and 
gives  him  the  opportunity  to  see  the  is- 
sues involved,  to  weigh  them  carefully, 
and  to  come  to  an  independent  conclusion 
consistent  with  his  whole  system  of 
thought. 

The  large  number  of  courses  offered 
and  the  unusually  good  working  library 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  volumes 
attract  many  post-graduate  students  to 
Princeton. 

The  teaching  of  the  different  profes- 
sors, in  reference  to  the  essentials  of 
Christian  doctrine,  is  in  general  agree- 
ment, and  is  in  harmony  with  the  stan- 
dards of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Chester  K.  Lehman. 


Princeton’s  Missionary  Spirit 


No  matter  whether  he  is  to  work  in 
Africa  or  America  the  Princeton  man 
has  the  inspiration  of  a world-outlook 


Student  Volunteer  Monument 


and  of  a world-task.  There  are  splendid 
courses  in  Missions  in  the  class-room, 
not  to  mention  special  lectures  by  au- 
thorities on  the  various  fields.  But  it  is 
not  to  the  class-room  that  the  missionary 
spirit  is  confined ; it  pervades  the  stu- 
dent life.  It  was  largely  through  the 
prayers  and  efforts  of  Robert  Wilder 
and  John  Forman,  representative  of 
Princeton  University  and  Seminary,  that 
the  Student  Volunteer  movement  was 
founded ; indeed  it  was  at  Princeton  that 
the  initial  impetus  was  given  to  the 
World’s  Christian  Student  Federation. 
The  spirit  of  consecration,  of  high  ad- 
venture for  the  Master,  of  world-con- 
quest for  Christ,  which  produced  these 
movements,  has  in  large  degree  ever 
characterized  Princeton  Seminary.  Some 
of  the  most  famous  missionaries  of  the 
church  have  been  graduates  of  this  semi- 
nary, and  each  year  there  are  numbers  of 
veterans,  young  and  old,  who  return  to 
Princeton  as  to  an  old  home. 
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The  Student  Volunteer  band  is  a thriv- 
ing company,  and  numbers  on  its  roll 
each  year  more  than  one  student  who  has 
had  actual  experience  on  the  field.  It 
keeps  in  touch  with  a great  many  mis- 
sionaries by  personal  correspondence, 
and  has  the  benefit  of  their  personal  con- 
tact when  they  visit  the  campus.  Every 
month  at  least  one  meeting  of  the  Stu- 
dents’ Association  is  given  up  to  a mis- 


sionary speaker,  and  these  meetings  are 
among  the  best  of  the  year.  With  all 
this  direct  communication  with  the  firing 
line,  it  is  no  wonder  that  missions  do 
not  seem  to  the  Princeton  student  like 
vague  sentimentalism,  and  that  each  year 
some  of  the  strongest  students  of  the 
Seminary  are  sent  by  the  mission  boards 
to  distant  countries. 

Kenneth  J.  Foreman. 


Princeton’s  Relation  to  City  Life 


Next  to  a warm  devotion  to  Jesus 
Christ,  a love  for  men,  and  a firm  grasp 
of  Biblical  truth,  there  is  perhaps  nothing 
more  essential  to  the  equipment  of  a 
Christian  leader  than  a knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  and  the  world  at  large.  Nor 
is  it  possible  for  a man  to  obtain  this  in 
any  one  place,  whether  it  be  school,  busi- 
ness, country,  village,  or  city ; but  in 
many  respects  there  is  no  better  place 
for  such  study  than  in  America’s  large 
metropolitan  centres. 

Princeton,  being  located  midway  be- 
tween Xew  York  and  Philadelphia,  oc- 
cupies a unique  position  among  Ameri- 
can educational  institutions,  for  we  are 
fa'r  enough  away  from  the  noise  and 
bustle  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  a 
quiet  retreat  for  study  and  thought ; yet 


in  forty  minutes  we  can  be  in  Trenton, 
the  State  Capital,  with  its  large  Italian 
quarter  and  Americanization  activities; 
double  that  time  takes  us  to  Philadelphia, 
with  all  its  places  of  historic  interest  and 
modern  city  life ; or  an  hour  and  a half 
brings  us  into  the  most  densely  populated 
and  most  varied  city  of  the  world,  New 
York.  Not  only  may  we  thus  keep  in 
touch  with  business  and  commercial  life, 
but  practically  every  social  problem  which 
we  may  later  be  called  upon  to  handle, 
can  here  be  studied  at  close  range. 
There  is  no  better  place  in  the  world  to 
study  the  problems  of  slum  life,  mass 
education,  settlement  houses,  Boys’ 
Clubs,  immigration,  and  social  service  of 
all  sorts  than  Xew  York,  which  contains 
so  many  kinds  of  all  these  activities. 
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Unique  among  settlement  houses  are  the 
Graphic  Sketch  Club  and  Community 
School  of  Music,  in  Philadelphia,  where 
painting,  sculpture,  expression,  music, 
and  the  crafts  are  being  taught  to  slum 
children  and  adults.  The  Juvenile 
Courts,  with  their  elaborate  system  of 
follow  up  work;  industrial  education  and 
co-operative  experiments ; the  Octavia 
Hill  Association  (Philadelphia),  for 
housing  improvement ; the  American  Sea- 
men’s Institute,  Jerry  McAuley,  China- 
town, Bowery,  Bowery  Midnight,  and 
other  city  missions  in  New  York;  the 
Church  of  Sea  and  Land,  and  large  in- 
stitutional churches,  in  both  slums  and 
first  class  residential  sections — all  these 
and  many  other  similar  branches  of 
work  may  be  studied  at  first  hand  by 
Seminary  students. 


ii 

Elsewhere  are  mentioned  the  Seminary 
Extension  Trips,  made  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  things  just  referred  to,  and 
attending  services  at  the  large  city 
churches,  where  we  may  hear  some  of 
America’s  most  famous  clergymen. 
Aside  from  distinctively  Christian  ac- 
tivities, we  must  not  forget  all  of  the 
other  advantages  offered  by  the  accessi- 
bility of  the  cities.  Libraries,  Museums, 
Art  Galleries,  Music,  Lectures,— in  fact 
every  thing  which  the  combined  wealth 
of  millions  has  provided  for  the  benefit 
of  men  in  these  great  treasure-centres 
of  our  nation, — are  at  hand  to  contribute 
to  the  broadest  culture  and  most  practi- 
cal education  of  the  Christian  minister. 

Arthur  P.  Moor. 


Keeping  Out  of  the  Rut 


Is  there  a sadder  spectacle  tnan  that 
of  a man  who  is  in  a rut?  Is  there  a 
man  more  in  danger  of  this  fate  than 
the  minister?  Is  there  a time  in  the 
minister's  life  when  he  is  more  liable  to 
fall  into  a single  track  than  the  days  of 
his  seminary  career?  The  association 


with  men  of  like  aims,  the  absorbtion  in 
studies  of  similar  content,  the  very  seri- 
ousness of  mind  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose with  which  the  student  for  the  min- 
istry approaches  his  work,  all  of  these 
contribute  to  make  the  peril  for  him  the 
more  imminent. 


Orren  Jack  Turner 


Brown  Hall 


Stcart  Hall 
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However,  the  student  in  Princeton 
Seminary  has  no  excuse  for  falling  into 
a rut.  Without  leaving  the  Seminary 
campus,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  outside  world  of  thought 
and  action.  Returned  missionaries,  oc- 
casional speakers  and  visiting  lecturers 
present  the  needs  of  many  fields  and  lay 
before  the  student-body  new  problems 
and  varied  phases  of  thought.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  men  who  have 
been  heard  during  the  past  two  years : 
From  the  missionary  fields : Zwemer, 
Herbert  A.  Gibbons,  and  Hoskins  of  the 
Near  East;  Johnson  of  Africa;  Fenn  of 
China;  Janvier,  Ewing,  and  Velte  of 
India ; Browning  and  Inman  of  South 
America;  S.  Hall  Young  of  Alaska. 
Widely-known  preachers : Kelman,  Kirk, 
Goodell,  Burrell,  McNeil,  Pentecost, 
Jowett,  Stone,  J.  Wilbur  Chapman. 
From  the  Boards  of  the  Church:  Speer, 
White,  Foulkes,  Marquis,  Robinson,  Mc- 
Dowell, Wilson.  Lecturers  to  students 
and  on  special  foundations : Halsey, 

Higginbottom,  Tomkins,  and  Kyle.  Also 
such  men  as  McConaughy,  author  of 
‘‘Money,  The  Acid  Test",  Henry  van 
Dyke,  and  William  Lyons  Phelps  of  Yale 
University. 

Furthermore,  it  is  but  a walk  of  five 
minutes  to  the  campus  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, where  numberless  opportunities 


of  an  intellectual  nature  lie  open  to  the 
students  of  the  Seminary.  The  leading 
preachers  of  the  country  may  be  heard  at 
the  Sunday  Chapel  Services.  A large 
proportion  of  the  Seminary  students  take 
one  or  more  courses  in  the  University 
Curriculum,  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  sit  under  such  men  as 
Henry  van  Dyke,  the  well-known  author, 
Alfred  Noyes,  the  British  poet,  Henry 
C.  Warren,  one  of  the  leading  psychol- 
ogists of  the  country,  E.  G.  Conklin,  the 
noted  biologist.  From  the  platforms  of 
the  University  eminent  speakers  may  be 
heard  upon  all  subjects  of  interest.  Such 
men  as  Cardinal  Mercier,  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  and  Wilfred  Grenfell  are 
listened  to.  Splendid  opportunities  are 
afforded  to  hear  the  best  in  music.  The 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Orchestras,  Frieda  Hempel  and 
Fritz  Kreisler  are  among  those  who  have 
performed  in  Princeton  during  the  pres- 
ent academic  year- 

Princeton  has  well  been  called  the  Ox- 
ford of  America.  An  atmosphere  of 
learning  and  culture  pervades  the  place. 
It  is  possible  for  the  student  in  Prince- 
ton Seminary  to  keep  in  touch  with  all 
the  great  movements  of  the  time.  We 
repeat.  There  is  no  excuse  for  his  fall- 
ing into  the  “theological  rut.” 

Roland  Bruce  Lutz. 


Alumni  at  Work 


From  Princeton  Seminary  have  gradu- 
ated half  again  as  many  men  as  from 
any  other  American  theological  institu- 
tion. Her  three  thousand  living  alumni 
are  scattered  throughout  every  state  and 
to  the  ends  of  earth.  Of  these,  ninety 
are  in  Europe  and  Australia,  one  hun- 
dred twelve  in  Canada,  and  two  hundred 


forty  in  mission  lands.  In  this  country 
are  one  hundred  thirty-four  cities  in 
which  at  least  two  alumni  reside.  These 
communities  are  confined  to  no  one  sec- 
tion, but  are  found  in  thirty-nine  states. 
Iowa  contains  eight,  Pennsylvania  thir- 
teen and  California  six.  In  one  typical 
city  of  the  middle  west  five  out  of  the 
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eight  Presbyterian  ministers  and  one 
minister  in  a sister  denomination  are 
alumni. 

More  than  half  again  as  many  men 
have  gone  to  the  foreign  field  from 
Princeton  as  from  any  other  seminary. 
Among  these  have  been  men  like  Mackay 
of  Formosa,  Corbett  of  China,  Watson 
of  Egypt,  and  McGilvarv  and  Mattoon  of 
Siam.  Today  her  sons  are  working  in 
some  twenty  fields. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  home  church  have  been  Prince- 
ton alumni.  Fifty-seven  have  been  mod- 
erators of  the  General  Assembly.  One 
hundred  eight  have  been  on  the  faculties 
of  Presbyterian  seminaries,  and  today 
four  seminary  presidents  and  about  a 
third  of  the  professors  are  alumni.  Of 
the  ministers  who  are  presidents  of 
Presbyterian  colleges  a fourth  are 
Princeton  men.  Practically  half  of  the 


secretaries  of  the  boards  of  the  church 
come  from  Princeton. 

Xor  has  Princeton  given  her  graduates 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church  alone.  To 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  she  has 
given  seven  bishops  and  to  the  Methodist 
Church,  South,  one  bishop.  To  the 
American  Board  she  has  contributed 
throughout  her  history  two  secretaries, 
to  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union  five,  and  to  the  Southern,  United, 
and  Irish  Presbyterian  Churches  one  for- 
eign mission  secretary  apiece.  Of  her 
men  in  foreign  service,  fully  a fourth, 
including  men  like  Mackay  and  Watson, 
have  gone  under  boards  of  sister 
churches. 

Thus  Princeton  sends  her  sons  into  the 
world.  In  places  of  responsibility  at 
home  and  abroad  they  are  serving  the 
Kingdom. 

H.  G.  Hilscher. 


The  Reference  Library 


Historic  Princeton 


Xo  one,  whether  teacher,  townsman, 
or  student  in  University  or  Seminary,  is 
to  be  thought  a Princetonian  until  he  has 
learned  that  he  has  fallen  heir  to  the 
distinctive  features  of  Princeton  life. 
Princeton  is  at  once  the  home  of  a great 
university,  the  scene  of  events  among 


the  most  crucial  in  Revolutionary  his- 
tory, and  the  home  of  one  of  the  greatest 
seminaries  of  the  Christian  faith.  Each 
of  these  three  facts  demands  equal  em- 
phasis in  all  thoughtful  estimation  of 
Princeton  as  a center  of  historic  impor- 
tance and  influence.  Each  element  of  this 
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trinity  reflects  equal  glory  upon  the  other. 
And  while  each  has  touched,  in  a sense, 
a different  world  of  its  own,  all  have 
contributed  a power  and  an  influence 
which  has  helped  to  mould  the  thought 
and  the  movements  of  the  outer  world. 
Their  combined  influence  has  left  no 
phase  of  life  untouched. 

Princeton  received  her  first  charter  at 
the  hands  of  acting  Governor  John  Ham- 
ilton of  New  Jersey  on  October  22,  1746. 
The  charter  was  granted  to  seven  men 
who,  by  the  provisions  of  the  charter, 
became  the  first  trustees.  Four  of  these 
were  ministers,  and  three  were  laymen  in 
the  American  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
all  but  one  were  graduates  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. Though  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  founding  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  was  to  provide  the  growing 
Church  with  well  trained  ministers  and 
to  advance  the  cause  of  learning  in  the 
colonies,  the  permanent  design,  as  fixed 
by  the  Charter  of  1748,  offered  the  ad- 
vantages of  a liberal  education  to  all 
without  regard  to  religious  belief.  There 
were  three  dominant  forces  at  work  in 
Princeton’s  earliest  development,  the 
Log  College  of  the  Reverend  William 


Tennent,  American  Presbyterianism,  and 
the  influence  of  Yale  graduates.  The 
first,  which  flourished  as  early  as  1730, 
gave  its  life  to  its  greater  child.  The 
other  two  have  never  entirely  ceased  to 
be  related  to  the  life  and  growth  of  the 
University.  Nassau  Hall,  built  in  1755, 
stands  second  to  no  building  in  America 
for  historic  grandeur.  It  is  a monument 
to  the  efforts  of  the  genial  and  liberal- 
minded  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  Jona- 
than Belcher,  and  to  the  tireless  and 
versatile  Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  Prince- 
ton’s sixth  president.  Having  served 
for  over  a score  of  years  as  a 
scene  and  battle  ground  for  primitive 
college  life,  the  Hall  became  the  object 
of  more  serious  outrages  during  the 
Revolutionary  days  on  the  part  of  the 
British  and  Hessian  troops  and  those  of 
General  Washington,  between  whom  it 
changed  hands  no  less  than  three  times 
in  the  course  of  one  day.  The  former 
troops  pillaged  and  burned  the  building. 
A volley  of  shot  fired  by  the  battery  com- 
manded by  Alexander  Hamilton  tore  its 
way  through  the  old  Prayer  Hall,  now 
the  Faculty  room,  nicely  ripping  the  por- 
trait of  George  IT  from  its  frame,  in 


Nassau  Hall 


Orren  Jack  Turner 
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which  was  afterward  placed  the  famous 
and  precious  portrait  of  General  "Wash- 
ington by  Peale.  Xassau  Hall  served  as 
the  meeting  place  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress of  1783,  and  in  the  Prayer  Hall 
Washington,  who  had  been  residing  in 
and  about  Princeton,  received  the  thanks 
of  the  nation  for  his  part  in  the  War 
for  Independence.  From  her  halls  have 
come  two  presidents  of  the  United 
States,  a score  of  Cabinet  members, 
statesmen,  educators,  soldiers  and  divines 
whose  lasting  influence  has  been  limited 
by  no  means  to  the  confines  of  a single 
nation. 

While  the  Battle  of  Princeton  may 
not  have  been  the  actual  turning  point 
of  the  War,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  battle  was  strategic  since  it 
cleared  the  entire  State  of  the  British, 
and  forced  her  General,  Cornwallis,  to 


than  a century  have  been  permanently 
enriched  by  the  service  and  devotion  of 
eminent  theologians  and  divines  of  in- 
ternational repute.  The  records  show 
an  enrollment  in  her  history  of  nearly 
seven  thousand  students, — a vast  host, 
which,  over  this  period  of  time  having 
dispersed  to  the  furthest  fields  of  the 
earth,  has  proclaimed  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ,  and  has  dispensed  with 
quiet  zeal  the  healing  ministrations  of 
His  divine  Gospel. 

It  has  been  impossible  even  to  mention 
many  of  the  greatest  facts.  They  must 
be  gathered  in  volumes  on  Princeton  his- 
tory. But  to  one  who  has  found  these 
riches  of  fact  and  tradition  the  thought 
must  come  that  here  are  ivy-clad  •walls, 
ancient  trees,  and  towers  mellowed  by 
the  touch  of  years.  Then  are  her  lawns 
and  towers  found  to  gather  a radiance, 


retreat  to  New  York.  The  battle  was  a 
splendid  inspiration  to  the  discouraged 
nation. 

The  Theological  Seminary  was  found- 
ed in  1812  and  the  first  building,  Alex- 
ander Hall,  erected  in  1815.  While  her 
life  has  kept  an  even  tenor,  her  growth 
and  influence  have  been  none  the  less 
steady.  The  life  and  thought  of  the 
Seminary  during  its  existence  of  more 


not  alone  from  the  setting  suns,  but  from 
the  splendor  of  her  Life.  For  Prince- 
ton is  a Life,  if  you  will,  quiet,  strong 
and  beautiful,  which  must  refine  and  en- 
rich the  soul, — a Life  which,  while  it 
deepens  a reverence  for  the  Past,  quick- 
ens a lofty  sense  of  obligation  for  the 
Future. 

Marshall  L.  Edgar. 
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